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their schooners. Even the air was peculiarly Bostonian, redolent of
coolness and fish ; of remoteness, most old cellars, lack of change.
Buell, all business, darted off, to make sure the stoves were still
where he'd seen them and, if they were, to open negotiations for their
purchase from the hopeless owners.
Without knowing why, I went to that part of the wharf where
I had crouched beside Doctor Miller, holding scissors and opium
while he attempted to staunch the festering wounds of those we'd
hoisted from the boats.
I found the exact spot. Two fish carts stood over it, and it seemed
to me somehow symbolic that the stains of blood, if any remained,
should now be hidden beneath horse droppings and fish slime.
So there was a change in Boston. To some the change would be
unnoticeable ; for me it was overwhelming.
There had been a day when my heart leaped within me at the sight
of Boston after a long absence. Now, well remembered as it was, it
stirred me even less than London, or Paris, or the log walls and the
red dust of Ninety Six, and I felt more affection for any of those small,
rude villages in the rolling valley of the St John.
Boston could never again be for me the Iriendly Boston of rny
boyhood, its streets filled with my father's friends, kindly and helpful.
This Boston was hard and hating. It had hated my father for his
loyalty. If he were still alive, it would still hate him, as it still hated
all of us who had dared be loyal.
This Boston had driven us out. It had confiscated our homes and
our property. It wanted no part of us and cared not a rap what
became of any of us.
The soul of the Boston I knew, the Boston I loved, still lived,
but lived precariously, penniless and helpless, in Bristol, Plymouth,
London, Exeter and innumerable English towns and villages. It
lived in huts along the winding course of the St. John, among the
grey rocks of Nova Scotia, labouring and enduring to build a new
civilisation in the wilderness. . ..
I struck a bargain with the owner of the Seamen's Stables at the
foot of State Street, and out of curiosity rode up past the tavern in
which Henrietta Dixon had dispensed so many dinners to British
officers ; then crossed Washington Street to Scollay Square and
Sudbury Street. Why I did it, I couldn't exactly have said.
Perhaps I just wanted to look at that tall house of George Leonard's,
within whose walls my father and Mrs. Byles and Buell and I had eaten
cats and horse meat, had muffled ourselves in shawls and greatcoats
and listened with unfailing delight to Mrs. Byles's bedroom reminis-
^ences of her husband and the terribleness of seafaring Barrells. I